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BEARD AND BEARD: 
History of the United States 


Review in the New York Evening Post, May 14, 1921 

A new American history for high school use. The plan is in- 
teresting he time-honored stories of exploration and the biographies 
of our great men are omitted on the not unwarranted assumption that 
they have already been covered in the primary grades. There are no 
descriptions of battles; the authors believe that these are beyond the 
cope of such a work. Instead of battles they have stressed the causes 
ind the results of our foreign wars, which are matters that a civilian can 
easily understand. By omitting the period of exploration they are en- 
abled to pay more attention to our own times. 

‘In some ways the volume might be called an attempt to writ 
political and economic history of this country, made brief and clear to 
suit the demands of its audience, but not written down to its audience 
The attempt is surprisingly successful. The authors have made 
the economic causes and consequences of the Revolution much more 
exciting than any of the current and stilted accounts of Valley Forge or 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware. They have done no more than 
mention the battles of the Civil War, but—what is much more important 

they explain clearly why the war was fought. In their exposition of 
the problems of our own day they have avoided prejudice and sup- 
position to a surprising extent and have confined themselves to a lucid 


statement of the facts.” 


The Latest Significant . 1doption 


THE BEARD AND BEARD: History of the United States has been selected for 


use in all summer normal training schools in the State of Kentucky. 
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STANDARDIZING TESTS FOR VOCA 
TIONAL GUIDANCE! 


We can easily carry ourselves back in 


magination to days when the Indian was 


trying out the white man’s curious cloth 


ng. The commodious, comfortable, adapt 


able blanket was to be discarded for a 


mbination of coat, shirt and trousers 


The blankets, sexless, formless and alike, 
were to make way before a new civilized 
notion that clothes mizht differ as much 


as Big Injun differed from Little Injun, 
that men and clothes might be made to fit 
each other. About that time we may faney 
that an Indian foraging party, pressing 
closer to civilization, robbed a missionary’s 
‘amp of its baggage. Then followed a 
great scramble for the new-fangled finery 
One brave strutted about topped off with 
John 


another his trousers, and one arrayed him 


Smith’s hat, another had his eoat. 


self in all the naked glory of collar and 
euffs. 


man’s garb, but 


Each wanted some part of the white 
of the pro- 
fessional tailoring necessary for building a 


had no idea 
becoming suit. 

Perhaps the best advice at the present 
semi-civilized stage of vocational testing is 
to warn vocational counselors against play- 
ing the Indian game of picking any gar- 
that handy under- 
standing its use. I am afraid that we shall 


ment comes without 
pass through a grotesque stage of testing 
worn on 
We 


ean hardly quarrel with anybody who pre- 


for vocations when trousers are 


the arms and collars used for hats. 


1 Read at the meeting of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Association of the Middle West, Minneapolis, 
February, 1921. 
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fers the tribal blanket rather than to have 
one person wear a hat chosen by a test for 


musical talent, and another a eoat chosen 


" 


by a clerical test, while the rest go un 


clothed. But there is no reason why thos 


not yet fitted out should abandon their 
blankets. 

It is quite true that we are almost un 
civilized in our measurements of jobs and 
men, but we are not quite so primitive as 
We at least have measuring 
suits. We 
used if 


c yuld he 


watered by workers and sunned by funds 


ten \ ears ago 


tapes and patterns for some 


know how the measures might be 


the seeds of known methods 
to harvest enough data about people actu 
ally in vocations. 

In view of the improved technique of 


testing, it seems curious to find an other 
authority on industrial 
in his book, just off the 


‘for the most part the tests of 


wise first class 
workers writing 
press, that 
adult 
more than indicate some of the grosser dif 
Our difficulty is 


measuring 


intelligence, so far devised, do no 
ferences in intelligence.’’ 


not in the absence of scales. 
The army tests could measure adults with 


We 


have developed our technique far beyond 


finer discrimination than was needed. 
any demand for smaller units of measure 


ment. Our need is for an elaboration of 


standard test data on different occupations 
and for a careful interpretation of these 
standards when available. 

Two phases of the problem of standard- 
izing tests so as to make them useful for 
now 


placement are clearly 


I shall speak of them as (1 


vocational 
understood. 
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he measurement of occupational types, and 


irement of the most stable 


ecupational group. 


UPATIONAL TYPES 

central 
half 
of occupations 


In > 
Proctor 


arm) data showed the 


‘ies and the range of the middle 
rkers in a variety 
draft. 
described and utilized this mate 
rial. His paper in the Journal of Educa 


tional Research? suggests possible applica 


has 


represented in the 


admirably 


tions to the guidance of high-school papils. 
Five ranks of occupations are described in 
terms of the The range of the 
middle half of those in each of these five 
grades of jobs, is approximately shown in 
the Alpha test scale. We thus 
an approach to a quantitative state- 


army tests. 


terms of 
have 
ment of the ability found among unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled 
and clerical workers, and finally for those 


workers, business 


in the professions. 
His tables 


dents. 


eover 930 high-school stu 
They show the students’ test scores 
in relation to their vocational ambitions 
From tables I find 


hundred of these high-school students were 


these that ten in a 


apparently in the lowest quartile of tested 
the types of occupations for 
aimed to prepare. This infor 
important for 


ability for 


which they 


mation is fundamentally 
these voeational laggards. 
With Proctor 


results of the test se 


the 


res by allowing good 


great caution checks 
;cholarship to balance bad test records and 
for the growth of mental ea 


After 


by allowance 


pacity during the high-school ages 


these precautions we still find at least four 


n a hundred who might read the warning 
handwriting on the wall if they persisted 


n attempting to enter professional, semi 


‘*The Use of Psychological 
Voeational Guidance of High-sehool 
of Educ. Research, 1920, II., 534-546. 


2W. M 


rests in the 


Proctor, 


Pupils,’’ J 
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professional, business and higher 
positions. 


Compared with the information w 


could otherwise have been given them hy 


a vocational counselor, how much m 


important it is thus to be made awars 


three fourths of those in their chosen 


pations have an advantage over them 


mental alertness. Unless they 


tested 


themselves stirred to work harder, longe: 
and more persistently than the others in a 


particular field, might they not prefer + 


inother field where there would be 


enter 
less strenuous competition? It might seem 
that 4 per cent. or even 10 per cent. is a 
small number to profit by such careful ir 
formation about their tested abilities. hh 
stead of dwelling on this negative result 
however, the emphasis may well be placed 
upon the more general positive encourage 
ment to large groups which apparent]; 
have the intellectual capacity to proceed 
toward their ambitions. 

2.500 neo 


Among the test data on some 


ple in oceupations which have been col 
lected by the Bureau of Personnel Research 
of Technology, 


there is one group of records on salesme! 


at the Carnegie Institute 
which illustrates verv well the existence of 
occupational types. Humanity as a whole, 


if we had a completely random group, 
would prohably show one mode or type 
with anv series Neverthe 
less each occupation selects a different type 


Even within th: 


f mental tests. 


of tested mental ability. 
general field of salesmanship we have dif 
tvpes in tested mental alert 


sales 


ferent 
ness. Four distinet types of salespeople 
are shown by the data at our Division of 


Applied These 


appear in the accompanying figure. 


sales types 
The 
four group curves are all plotted by per 


centages at each point so as to be compar- 


Psychology. 
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Types of Salespeople. 


A. Counter salespeople. 
B. Wholesale salesmen to local retail stores. 
C. Insuranee salesmen, 


able. The test used was a modified form of 
the army test, arranged in a spiral of re- 
peating tests of ascending difficulty. 

We may begin with results for the low- 
est grade of salespeople behind the coun- 
ters. They merely make change for pur- 
chases of articles picked off one-priced 
eounters by the customers. A group of 
fifty-two of this type shows an average 
seore on this test of 51. The range of the 
middle half is from 36 to 70. The next 
better group of 73 salespeople were whole- 
sale order takers who visited the local re- 
tail stores periodically to replace the stocks 
of a well-known brand of products. This 
group has an average of 89, distinctly 
higher than the other. Its middle half 
ranged from 59 to 121. It is clearly a dif- 


] 


t a technical 


D. Salesmen requiring training a 


college. 


ferent and higher type. Only about 14 
per cent. of the counter clerks in the stores 
were above the average of this second 
group. The third group was made up of 
326 insurance salesmen tested at their con- 
vention. It shows a clearly separate and 
higher mode. The average was 112 and the 
range of its middle half from 82 to 138. 
The highest of the four groups was again 
definitely separated and above the insur- 
ance salesman. It was composed of 66 
salesmen who were selling a highly tech 
nical product. In addition to sales ability 
it required a complete technical college 
training. The last group of salesmen aver- 
aged 139 and its middle half ranged from 
124 to 155. The significance of these oceu- 
pationally selected sales types is that we 











can thus more definitely deseribe certain 


ranges of tested mental ability within 


which any salesman might find the group 
of competitors among whom his chances for 
demonstrably 


SUCCESS are 


occupational 


greater. 


2. THE STABLE WORKERS WITHIN AN OCCU- 
PATION 
We now come to the second and newer 


phase of standardizing tests for placement, 
the discovery within an occupational group 
of the stable If one seeks 


not only to find a job in which a person can 


most workers. 
compete, but also one in which he will be 
contented, the ability of the group in this 
occupation must be considered in relation 
to the length of service of these workers on 
For a year or more the staff of 
this 


their jobs. 


the Personnel Bureau has measured 
sort of relationship with various groups. 
To our constant astonishment it repeatedly 
found that the turnover of emplovees is de- 
cidedly greater for certain abilities within 
the occupational group. In one group it 
may be those of lowest ability who remain 
longest, in another those of highest or of 
medium ability. This point was clearly 
brought out by Dr. Walter Dill Scott at the 
recent meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
This variation in stability 
ability has been found to hold for various 


relative to 
types of jobs: machine production in a fac- 
tory, office clerical workers, salesmen, ete. 
So pronounced is the tendeney in some 
groups that the bureau has found a corre- 
lation of — .45 between tested ability and 
length of service. This was true for the 
group selling to local retail stores which I 
described above. The more mental capac- 
ity the men within this had, the 
shorter time they remained with the com- 


While eould 


group 


pany. abler men compete, 
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they would not be satisfied to stay on 

In another company from 40 to 50 per 
eent. of the 
within the 


women clerks who tested hig 
of their fellow 


workers left their jobs within six months 


or low range 
In comparison, relatively only half as man) 
of the medium ability workers in the group 
left within the same period of time. Th 
middle grades of ability within that job’s 
range were most stable. 

Such facts make it clear that this prol 
lem of vocational placement is not always 
to find the ablest man to send to a job. The 
public placement office in Pittsburgh, sup- 
ported jointly by the public schools and th 
federal junior employment service, finds 
that the insistent demand of employers is 
for promotion material. I wonder how 
many of them realize that overstocking on 
promotion material in low-grade jobs may 
account for their large labor turnover. 

It is a truism that tests can be used much 
more easily for selection of employees than 
for vocational advice, but I have been re- 
cently impressed with the fact that the 
problems of guidance and selection are not 
so different as they seem. They come to- 
gether in the placement office, which is the 
link between the 


A request comes 


essential connecting 
schools and employment. 
to the placement office ; there is an opening 
for one young man. The office has three 
possible candidates, let us say. Which shall 
it send? This is clearly a_ selection 
problem. 

We shall not be able to solve such prob- 
lems in a civilized way until the employer 
is able to tell the office what grade of abil- 
ity is needed for his job, what grade will 
stay on the job and whether the promotion 
material in that job is already oversup- 
plied. The burden of supplying this aceu- 


rate information in terms of human meas 

















urements will probably rest for many years 
The that the 


school system can do is to 


with the employers. best 
measure with 
standard tests all its pupils who are about 
to leave school. The employer should then 
hire a qualified expert to apply the same 
tests to his employees and chart those 
groups for which he most frequently seeks 
recruits. The stability of the 


grades of tested ability will also inform him 


relative 


and the placement office whether too high 
or too low ability is being sent to that job. 
A suitable portion of promotion material 
ean then be eared for. 

In spite of all the dangers involved in 
any attempt to deal with human power 
more accurately and more satisfactorily, I 
feel that the ecrities of tests are too prone to 
compare the little which has been accom- 
plished with a perfect vocational sorting of 
the human product of our educational sys- 
tem. We see our progress better by €X- 
amining what alternatives are proposed. 

A common assumption is that placement 
should be on the basis of the first come, the 
first placed—any boy ean fill any job or 
Jearn it in a week. This assumption disre- 
gards all differences in native capacity and 
It is the primitive blanket 
Quite as disastrous is the 
belief in mystic skull or facial signs, the 
fayth that vocational aptitude can be de- 


levels all jobs. 


of ignorance. 


scribed in terms of the physiological form, 
size and color of the victim. This turns vo- 


cational counseling over to the smooth 
soothsayers of an age of savagery. 

We are only semi-civilized, but a little 
When 


occupational test information is not avail- 


astronomy is better than astrology. 


able, and it rarely is available, our good 


sense suggests that we realize that our 
youth must still be pioneers in finding 
their vocational pathways. Wise coun- 


selors may tell them how to explore the 
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forest, how to make their vocational sallies, 
how to test any promising soil or stream, 
but wisdom will restrain the counselor from 
pretending to know the secrets of the for- 
His mission is to provide supplies for 
The 


ment approaches the chart and compass the 


est. 


the exploration. nearer such equip- 
more sure will be the vocational advance of 
our youth, the more easily will they choose 
their own pathways. 

James Burt MINER 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


COLLEGE MEN BEHIND PRISON 
WALLS 


OccupyinG cells in the penitentiaries of 
Ohio, 
men. 


Indiana and Illinois, are 72 college 
There may be more, but out of a total 
of 3,429 white men criminals examined by 
the writer of this article came 72 bearing 
the colors of beloved colleges and universi- 
ties. That is, more than two per cent. of the 
desperate criminals in three great states 


The 


nificance of this statement may well wring 


are college-trained individuals. gig- 


] 


a ery of dismay from all true lovers of 


higher education. If education is not in 
any way a contributimg cause of crime, ac- 
eording to the law of chance there should 
not be found more than 25 college men in 
the above group. 

As late as ten or fifteen years ago, it was 
quite the fashion to believe with Lombroso 
that criminals are the result of biological 
reversion to primitive types. Such indi 
viduals bore the stigmata of deformity and 
savagery. But atavism is not in good bi 
logical repute at the present time. Five 
years ago Dr. Goddard’s theory that crimi 
nals are essentially feeble-minded gained 
But that 
fact that 72 college men are in the peni- 
tentiaries of 


ground. how can explain the 


three representative states? 
Some recent writers claim that erime is a 


consequence of war. All the 


necessary 
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above criminals were in prison before the 
war was half over, while the majority of 
before the 
statesmen 


them were there long war 


started. Some 
claim that the 


wave is the result of unrestricted immigra- 


contemporary 
present sickening crime- 
The 72 eollege men discussed in this 


Even prohibition 


tion. 


article are Americans. 


itself has been discussed as a factor in the 
steady increase of crime. Undoubtedly, 
prohibition plays a large part in making a 
successful, and harder to 


eriminal more 


eatch. But the college men of this diseus- 
sion were in prison before the time of pro- 
hibition. To-day ’s conveyed one 
individual’s opinion to the effect that crime 
The 


reader will notice that not one word has yet 
‘‘noor, down-trodden 


paper 
is largely the result of a drug habit. 


been said about the 
working-man’’ who turns in desperation to 
But 
the picture, as drawn by sociological crim- 
inologists, is a familiar one. In addition to 
the above collection of causes, there are 
many pulpits in the country that proclaim 
The meaning 
none of the 


erime in order to right his wrongs. 


the causes of crime to be sin. 
of this paragraph is just this: 
many accepted theories of crime are ade- 
quate to explain why there should be as 
many as 72 college men in prisons where 
only 25 should be expected. 

In considering the original data gathered 
for this paper, let the facts of intelligence 
be examined first. According to the Army 
Alpha test, offering a seale of measure- 
ment extending from 0 to 212, the average 
intelligence of the American people lies 
probably between 60 and 70. According to 
the same scale, the average intelligence of 
the 3,429 white men criminals examined is 
just 64.2. That is, criminals are fairly rep- 
resentative of the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican public. However, college people are 
much superior to the average citizens of 





[Vou. XIII. No 


the country. The members of the libera 
arts college at Miami University have ar 
average intelligence of 132. The same is 
true of the members of the liberal arts col- 
lege at Ohio State University. It would b 
reasonable to suppose that the 72 interest- 


ing individuals discussed in this paper 


might have an average intelligence of about 
132. These 72 
intellectual average in 


But such is not the case. 
derelicts have an 
telligenee of 155. The least intelligent on: 
in the group measures 67, while the mos: 
No student 
or faculty member at Miami has ever sue 
198 in tl 


intelligent one measures 205. 


ceeded in making more than 
Alpha test, while some students entering 


The 72 


intelligene: 


here have measured less than 50. 
criminals have an average 
equal to that of the highest 15 per cent. of 
the students in Miami, and equal to that 
of the highest 5 per cent. of the citizens of 
the whole country. 

In the ease of each of the 72, nature had 
spent thousands of generations in develop 
ing a powerful brain. For generation after 
generation, some lesser intelligence had lost 
in the fight for survival, that the handiwork 
of God might world and 
blossom into a great leader of men. In 
each case, a loving mother cooed over her 
wonder-child, the child that learned so 
easily, that stood upright among his play 
fellows, that led in the chase, the rivalry, 
and the organization of play. In each 
ease, a proud father dreamed of the time 
when the bright little fellow would take 
over his business or profession and earry it 
In each case, 


grow in the 


forward to greater service. 
some paternal commonwealth or righteous 
community has said : ‘‘ Come hither, my son, 
to the place of learning that I have pre- 
pared for you since the foundation of this 
great republic, accept as a gift the treasures 
of knowledge and precept, and repay me 











by taking your place as a leader of men.”’ 
Who has made the mistake that has brought 
to defeat the unbroken victories, the treas- 
ures of love, and the resources of wealth 
and experience ? 

Let the nature of crimes committed be 
examined next. Of the 3,429 criminals ex- 
amined, 76 per cent. committed crimes of 
deceit and played the part of thieves. Of 
the 72 college men, 85 per cent. committed 
crimes of deceit and played the part of 
thieves. Of the 3,429 criminals, 17 per 
cent. committed crimes of violence. Of the 
72 college men, only 3 per cent. committed 
crimes of violence. Of the 3,429 criminals, 
7 per cent. committed sex crimes. Of the 
72 college men, 11 per cent. committed sex 
crimes. The decrease in crimes of violence 
among college men might indicate that edu- 
eation results in the eurbing of the emo- 
tions, but the increase in sex crimes ‘ndi- 
cates just the opposite. The emotional 
eruptions that accompany the commission 
of sex erimes are probably more violent 
than in the case of the commission of 
murder. It seems that college criminals 
are unmitigated cowards, and avoid open 
violence. It is curiously interesting to 
recall at this point that conscientious ob- 
jectors in the army were found to be some- 
what more intelligent than the average. 

It must not be supposed that college 
training causes a man to commit unusual 
and strange erimes. There are seven 
erimes that have one representative each 
from the 3,429, but no one of the seven is 
represented by a college man. There are 
thirteen crimes that have less than five rep- 
resentatives each, but no one of the thirteen 
is represented by a college man. No college 
man is found in any group of less than 
fifteen. College criminals travel the broad 
pathways that convey the great crowds to 
perdition—the pathways that grow broader 
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as they go, just as the great majority of 
other college-trained men follow the broad 
pathways that convey the great crowds to 
the 





accomplishment and fullness of life 
pathways that grow less and less broad as 
they go. 

Let us consider next the influence of 
age. The average age of the 3,429 criminals 
is 28.7 years. The average age of the 72 
college men is 35 years. What is the legiti- 
mate inference from that interesting fact? 
Either that college training has repressed 
criminal tendencies for a time in otherwise 
potential criminals, or that college training 
has put into the individual a poison that 
eventually results in crime. Let the facts 
be analyzed further. The average age of 
criminals who have committed crimes of 
deceit and robbery is 27 years, while the 
average age of similar college-trained crim- 
inals is 35 years. The average age of men 
who have committed crimes of violence is 
33 years, while the average age of college- 
trained men who have committed similar 
crimes is only 30 years. The average age 
of men who have committed crimes against 
sex is 36 years, while the average age of 
college-trained men who have committed 
similar crimes is 40 years. The evidence is 
very strong that college training is a 
strong preventive of violence. For al! 
practical purposes, crimes of violence on 
the part of college men can be ignored. 
Remember that 2 per cent. of criminals are 
college men, but those college men commit 
only one half of 1 per cent. of the crimes of 
violence. However, they commit more than 
3 per cent. of the crimes against sex, and 
more than 2 per cent. of the crimes of de- 
ceit and robbery. The inference is very 
strong that college experiences are directly 
responsible for the percentile increase in 
sex crimes and crimes of deceit and rob- 
bery. If further analysis of the conditions 














} 


ve training should bear out this 


ference, the colleges of the country would 


be faeing an indictment of the most serious 
demanding the 


Our 


character—an indictment 
gravest consideration. 
higher learning have ever bet n considered 
heart of our social structure. 


For the 


let us consider next the 


the very 
sake of more complete analysis, 
various trades and 
professions by which these criminals earned 
their living before they fell into crime and 
The fol 
represented 


officer, 


engineer, 


became segregated from society. 


lowing &7 are 
the 3,429 


engineer, 


occupations 


among eriminals: army 


mining mechanical 
accountant, chemist, 


clerk, 


dentist, book binder, book keeper, musician, 


lawyer, preacher, 


teacher, salesman, printer, doctor, 


artist, mechanic, machinist, engineer, steam 
fitter, switchman, telegrapher, driver, line- 
man, brewer, glass worker, rubber worker, 


bartender, farmer, tailor, barber, ear- 


penter, cook, painter, baker, blacksmith, 
moulder, plumber, laborer, optician, florist, 
dairyman, steeple-jack, candy maker, jew- 


eler, furrier, junk dealer, stenographer, 


reporter, soldier, porter, contractor, watch- 
man, metallurgist, broker, potter, janitor, 


cooper, actor, foreman, inspector, iron 


worker, newsboy, nurse, plasterer, wood 


worker, spinner, stone cutter, conductor, 


tinner, sailor, upholsterer, embalmer, har- 


ness maker, cobbler, butcher, brakeman, 
bricklayer, horse dealer, photographer, 
riveter, chauffeur, boiler maker, waiter, 


electrician, fireman and miner. There are 
850 living men alumni of Miami University 
whose occupations are given in the latest 
alumni directory. The following 60 oceu- 


pations and professions are represented 


among the 850 Miami graduates: preacher, 
lawyer, doctor, farmer, salesman, con- 
tractor, merchant, treasurer, civil engi- 


neer, banker, broker, oculist, dentist, sur- 
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institutions of 





veyor, mine operator, manufactur 


chemist, real estate dealer, ecolleg 


druggist, 
professor, clerk, secretary, mining enginee! 
historian, 


electrician, mathematician, 


guist, botanist, mail ecarri 


manager, 


commercial engineer, accountant, bo 
keeper, irrigation engineer, buyer, athlet 
eoach, draftsman, iron worker, teacl 

artist, actor, psychologist, editor, biologist 
advertiser, physicist, architect, insurance 
engineer, journalist, printer, agriculturist 
economist, Y. M. C. A. 
ceramic engineer, army officer, educationa 


But only 


worker, geologist 


expert, chauffeur and musician. 
20 oceupations are represented among t) 


discussed in this 


72 college men being 
paper: book-keeper, clerk, farmer, laborer 
lawyer, dentist, doctor, cook, accountant 
engineer, musician, machinist, army officer, 
salesman, mechanic, metallurgist, reporter 
tailor, wood worker and chemist. 

As far as occupation is concerned, crimi 
nals in general seem to be a very repre 
sentative group—87 trades and occupations 
covering quite a wide range of behavior 
All the living alumni of a representative 
college do not cover nearly so wide a range 
of interest. But college-trained criminals 
are a still more highly seleeted group. It 
will probably be of interest to note th 
number representing each of the 20 oceu 
pations: book-keeper 3, clerk 17, farmer 3, 
laborer 3, lawyer 2, dentist 1, doetor 1, ae 
countant 5, engineer 3, musician 7, machin 
ist 1, army officer 2, salesman 13, mechanic 
2, metallurgist 1, reporter 4, tailor 1, wood- 


worker 1, and chemist 1. The striking 
fact is that elerks, musicians and sales 
men constitute more than half the en- 


tire number of college trained criminals 
But clerks, musicians and salesmen econ 
stitute only 14 per cent. of the 850 living 
Does 
that mean that the graduates of Miami are 


male alumni of Miami University. 





more virtuous than the average? By no 
means. Miami nourishes as many crooks 
as the average college of the same size. But 
there must be some reason why college- 
trained clerks and salesmen should be so 
preeminent in the commission of crime. 
Let us analyze the situation still further. 
Of the 850 living male graduates of Miami, 
425 were graduated before 1910, while the 
remaining 425 have been graduated with 
the class of 1910 or since. Such a division 
gives opportunity to observe the trend of 
the influence of college training. Let us 
speak of the two groups as the older group 
and the younger group. The older group 
contains 40 preachers, while the younger 
group contains only 9 preachers. That 
comparison certainly shows a very decided 
trend. The older group contains 63 law- 
vers, while the younger group contains just 
25 lawyers. Again the trend is very de- 
cided. The older group contains 48 doc- 
tors, while the younger group contains only 
23 doctors. The older group contains 35 
farmers, while the younger group contains 
15 farmers. The older group contains 16 





merchants, while the younger group con- 
tains 9 merchants. The older group con- 
tains 12 bankers, while the younger group 
contains 5 bankers. The old true and tried 
professions, the ones that constitute the 
very foundation of human security, seem 
to be losing favor in the sight of the more 
modern group of youngsters. What is 
taking their place? What more attractive 
occupations are our gifted young men ac- 
cepting from the laps of the gods? The 
older group contains only 6 salesmen, while 
the younger group contains 29 salesmen. 
The older group contains 14 clerks, while 
the younger group contains 70 clerks. In 
those simple facts is expressed an ever- 
growing tragedy, the victims of which are 
only beginning to arrive in our great 
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prison houses. There were no college men 
among the atavistie wretches examined by 
Lombroso, Practically no college men 
could have been members of the feeble- 
minded groups described by Dr. Goddard 
as inhabiting certain prisons. I am morally 
convinced that the number of college men 
in the various prisons of this country will 
be doubled in the next ten vears. Our eol- 
lege curricula are so organized that such 
a calamity can well nigh be guaranteed. 
What is the function of a college, and to 
what extent are our colleges going astray 
in their efforts to lead the blind and igno- 
rant youth ? 

There are some characteristics which the 
college can never supply. Intelligence, 
ambition, physical appearance, bodily 
health, sound instinets, normal emotions, 
and many traits of character come to the 
individual as gifts from nature, and can 
be derived from no other souree. So it 
would be a waste of time to expect the de- 
velopment of such things in the colleges. 

There are also some characteristics 
which the college ought not to supply. 
False polish is a most damnable possession, 
and makes of the individual a deceiver in- 
stead of a leader. The ability to win an 
argument through trickery of structure 
and cunning manipulation of facts is not 
an asset of real worth. Such sophistry has 
made of systematic theology a dead thing, 
and has hampered the work of Christian 
institutions and warped the insight of 
many spiritual leaders. Originality for its 
own sake ought not to be overemphasized, 
for the criminal, the suicide and the unmiti- 
gated intellectual ass are examples of maxi- 
mum originality. True originality, the mo- 
tive power behind the wheels of progress, is 
the inevitable expression of superior know]- 
edge. Copernicus knew more about the 
stars than the Ptolemaics did—hence his 
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original system of astronomy. Darwin 
knew more about organisms than any other 
man of his time did—hence his theory of 
evolution. 

It would seem that the college has three 
first, to develop a knowledge of 


the nature, history and characteristics of 


functions: 


the world; second, to develop a knowledge 
of the nature and characteristics of an in- 
dividual; third, to offer opportunity for 
practise in guiding the individual in the 
world. The first function is performed by 
astronomy, geology, geography, chemistry, 
history, The 
second function is performed by zoology, 
botany, physiology and psychology. The 
third function is performed by languages, 
philos- 


mathematics and physics. 


literature, athleties, fraternities, 


ophy, music, economics, sociology, art, 


manual training, student government and 
The 


student who overemphasizes his specializa- 


practical and theoretical laboratories. 


tion in one group is only one third of a po- 
tential citizen of the world. Overspeciali- 
zation in the first group, though bad, can 
still return dividends through the trial and 
error of future experience; overspecializa- 
tion in the second group results in a knowl- 
edge of one’s strength, but ignorance of 
one’s skill; while overspecialization in the 
third group places the individual on a par 
with the ‘‘picture-brides’’ of Japan, who 
journey to California to love, honor and 
obey husbands who are total strangers. 
The funetion of the college is to guide the 
individual through the three groups of 
subject-matter in such a way that he, the 
individual, in so far as his possibilities 
permit, may become a citizen of the world. 

As a typical college, how is Miami Uni- 
versity performing this function? Accord- 
ing to the records in the registrar’s office 
for this year, the departments comprising 
the first group have a combined registra- 
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tion of 1,097; 
the second group have a combined registra- 


the departments comprising 


tion of 419; while the departments com 
prising the third group have a combined 
registration of 3,306. The courses which, 
alone, can lead nowhere except to the life 
of the clerk, 


prise a majority of the work which is being 


the salesman, or worse, com- 


done in our institutions of higher learning. 


Here in Miami, 70 students are taking 
courses in physics, while 268 students are 
registered in drawing; 87 are taking 


courses in geology, while 220 are absorbing 
the inspiration of courses in music; 114 are 
taking courses in zoology, while 301 are 
becoming captains of industry by electing 
courses in economics; and 25 are taking 
courses in astronomy, while 192 are be- 
coming verbal gladiators in the department 
of public speaking. In the process of edu- 
cation, we are giving our young people 
dessert, trusting that their imagination and 
the grace of God will supply the remainder 
of the meal. 

For the sake of still more complete 
analysis, let the economic condition of col- 
lege-trained criminals be considered. The 
3,429 criminals, before being imprisoned, 
had an average per capita income of 21 
dollars per week, while the 72 college men 
had an average income of 40 dollars per 
week. The 2,633 had 
crimes of deceit and theft had an average 
income of 21 dollars per week, while the 
896 who had committed crimes of violence 
and against sex had an average income of 
18 dollars per week. The 61 college-trained 
criminals had eommitted 
against property had an average income 
of 41 dollars per week, while the 11 col- 
lege-trained men who had committed crimes 
against sex and of violence had an average 
income of 36 dollars per week. That is, the 
criminal 


who committed 


who erimes 


college-trained comes from an 











economic status that is twice as good as 
that enjoyed by the average criminal. An 
average increase of a full 100 per cent. in 
financial equipment does not seem to pro- 
hibit the commission of crime. 

The facets are now before us. Let the 
conclusions from the facts be considered 
carefully. First, the percentage of college 
men in prison is greater than is warranted 


by the law of chance. Something has 
happened during the process of receiving 
a eollege education that has determined 


the difference between the law of chance 


and the actual condition. What is that 
something ? 

Second, the trouble is not that college 
men have a greater degree of mental in- 
The fact that 


only 15 erimes out of 42 are represented 


stability than the average. 


by college men is proof enough that the 
facts are all the other way. 

Third, the trouble is not that college men 
have more instability of interest than the 
The fact that 87 
occupations are represented by criminals 


average. trades and 
as a whole, while only 60 occupations are 
represented among the living male alumni 
of a representative college, and only 20 
occupations are represented among the 72 
college-trained 
argument 
stable in 
average. 

Fourth, the trouble is not in lack of ex- 
The fact that the average age of 
college-trained criminals is more than six 
years greater than the age of the average 
criminal is proof enough that the trouble 
is not a lack of worldly experience. 

Fifth, the trouble can not be entirely an 
economic one. The fact that criminals in 


convineing 
are 
the 


criminals, is 
that college men 
their than 


enough 


more interests 


perience. 


general are only half as well off econom- 
ically as the average college-trained crim- 
inal is proof enough that the trouble lies 
deeper than dollars. 
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Sixth, college men practically do not com- 
mit crimes of violence, but commit more 
than their proportional share of crimes 
against the laws of nature and crimes of 
cunning and deceit. This implies a lack 
of habitual thinking concerning the inex- 
orable laws of existence and development, 
and the possession of training and habits 
that place the maximum emphasis on in- 
dividual initiative—deception. An analy- 
sis of the registration figures at Miami cer- 
tainly tends to bear out this conclusion. 

Seventh, college-trained criminals are not 
lower in intelligence than average college 
men, but are much superior. All other 
things being equal, college-trained criminals 
ought to be the last people on earth to 
And the facts show 
last 


years older than average criminals. 


yield to temptation. 
ones —being six 
What 


yrocesses of degeneration are taking place 
= = 


they are the 


during these six years? 

Eighth, college-trained men are not be- 
ing attracted to the great professions as 
they were even ten years ago, but are rush- 
ing into cheap jobs as clerks or salesmen. 
Their training during the four years or less 
certainly is largely responsible for such a 
state of affairs. Miami need not be con- 
sidered alone. An analysis of the registra- 
tion figures at the University of Chicago, 
provided the summer school is not consid- 
ered, shows that the professional schools 
have practically not increased during the 
last ten years, while the number in the arts 
college has doubled during the same time. 
In the same institution a new department 
of commerce and administration is already 
larger than the school of education, the 
divinity school, or the courses in medicine. 

The commissioner of education tells us 
that there are approximately 25,000,000 in- 
dividuals attending the this 
country. Of this huge number, only 250,- 
000 are attending college, and only 1,700,- 


schools of 
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OOO are attending high = school. Our 
schools are costing us $1,200,000,000 per 


year. More than 10 per cent. of this whole 
amount is being spent by tl eolleges 
That means that 1 per cent. of the individ- 


uals in school are consuming more than 10 


per cent. of the money spent on education 
by the people of this country. It is not 
implied that such a condition is bad, as 


such, for only in that way can leaders and 
experts be developed properly. But in the 
face of 


tainly has a right to expect that the colleges 


such faets, the eer- 


community 


shall not fail in their duty even one tenth 
as often as the law of chance might promise. 
Not only is it unnecessary, but it is wholly 
unjust that ten times as much money be 
spent in training one clerk as is spent in 


clerk 


gvoing wrong are less. 


training another whose chances of 
During the recent 
war, I had oceasion to become intimately 
acquainted with the ability of 75 clerks who 
worked in my department. It was my 
observation that the best ones were not the 
college-trained ones. I had oceasion to put 


All 


three of them were college-trained men. 


three of my clerks in the guard-house. 


The student who has been trained prop- 
erly in science has been introduced to a 
world that has been growing for billions of 
years, a world that is stable and permanent 
He 


or- 


as far as mortal time is concerned. 


comes to know the individual human 
ganism as the product of millions of gen- 
erations of selection and survival, an organ- 
ism that is stable and determined as far as 
He has 
inexorable 
the 
As the vast- 


a single generation is concerned. 
the 
and 


been trained to observe 


consequences of behavior ever- 
lasting death-grip of habit. 
ness of the world looms in his mind, his 


personal needs and desires become trivial 
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and commonplace, and his greatest fea: 
that he may not measure up to the requir 
ments of such a world—that he ma 


found not worthy to bear forward 
burning torch of intellectual achieven 
that he, as a member of his age, has 1 
ceived as a heritage. He need not neces 


sarily believe the world to be a rood wor 
He may hate the world, and all it contains 
But just as surely as the world itself e: 
ists, he will know positively that the world 
is inevitable, unchanging and unescapal 
Intellectual curiosity and liveliness, how 
ever they in turn are brought about, w 
then determine the growth of a good citize1 

a good cog in the vast machine of human 
experience. 

Sut has been train 


the student who 


primarily to observe the surface currents 
of the newspaper day has no great balance: 
wheel to steady him when things do not 
seem to be good. The past is to him merely 
a great Junk-heap of discarded theories and 
Human beings, to him, 
Every 


mode of behavior that has survived the test 


curious customs. 


are rivals, comrades, or ‘‘suckers.”’ 


of time is, to him, a bit of reactionary nor 
sense. His personal needs and desires are 
the great driving forces of his life, and his 
greatest fear is that he may be considered an 
If he 
is Satisfied with his lot, well and good—God 
be thanked! 
fied 


and he very probably will be, only lack of 


old fogy like the president of his firm. 


But if he is heartily dissatis- 


with what the world is giving him. 
opportunity, a good wife, fixed religious 
habits or an inefficient police department 
him from becoming one of the 


can save 


college men behind prison walls. 
Cart MurcHIsoNn 


MrIaMI UNIVERSITY, 
OxFoRD, OHIO 











EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS AND LICENS- 
ING OF SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Governor MILLER of New York has signed 


t Lusk bills which were vetoed last year | 
( r Smit! The bills are abstracted 
the Bulletin of the University of the State of 
New York as follows: 
SENATE BILL 1648, introduced by Senator Lusk, 
‘ ed ‘An aet to amend the Edueation Law, 
relation to the qualifications of teachers and 


king an appropriation for expenses, amends 


inserting therein a new 


the Edueation Law by 


section providing for certain specifi 


qualifieations of teachers. Under this section each 


teacher employed in the publie schools of the 
state is required to obtain a certificate of quali- 
the Education. 


Such certificate must state that the holder of it is 


ion from Commissioner of 


1 person of good moral character and that it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
oyal the government 

United States. 


pressly provided that no such certificate shall be 


pr i 


] and obedient to 


that he is 


of this state and of the It is ex- 


issued to a person who advocates or has advo- 
eated in any manner the establishment of a form of 
government other than the present government 


of the United States or of the State of New York, 
or who advocates a change in the form of such 
government by force, violence or unlawful 


The bill 


Edueation to ascertain the qualifications of the 


any 


means. requires the Commissioner of 


applicants for certificates. A certificate may be 


revoked by the Commissioner of Education, 


SENATE BILL 1649, introduced by Senator Lusk, 


entitled ‘‘An act to amend the Education Law, in 


relation to licensing and supervision of schools 


and school courses, and making an appropriation 


adds a new section to article 3 of the 


therefor,’’ 


Education Law. Under this section any person 


who conducts ‘‘any school, institute, class or 


course of instruction’’ must apply for and obtain 
The 


application for a license is to be made in the form 


a license from the Regents of the University. 
prescribed by the Regents. Such application must 
show the purpose for which the school, institute, 
the 
nature, extent and purpose of the instruction to 


elass or course is to be maintained, and 


be given therein. No license can be granted if it 
appears that the instruction proposed to be given 
‘*ineludes the teaching of the doctrine that organ- 
ized government shall be overthrown by force, vio- 


lence or unlawful means, or where it shall appear 
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that such s 7” ; soi 
+; » fae : 

- r schools vr atityt a wh . bos = a 
the Re vents 1r admitted to membershir 4} 
University if the etat This ee ‘ 
r institutions that ar either Lesteved > eeete 
tered by the Regents th l sity Yor n ] 
S h 18 Or sehools n nta y a : : 
nations are not required tf sed (lasses 
rr sel is maintained bv frat , re i 
ire excepted from the law 

Provision is also made for ¢ . : , . 
cense after it has been granted. A review of t 
action of the Board of Regents by certiorari may 
be taken in the Supreme Court This act ft ikes 


effect September 1, 1921 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
EDUCATION 


BUREAU OF 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the ™: 
States has establishes d a 
the first of four bureaus to be connected wit 
the Department of Civic Development. Th 
other bureaus will be Housing and City Plan 
ning, Immigration, and National Civies 
William Mather Lewis, of Chicago, f 


director of the savings divisi federal] 


treasury department, has been appointed chief 
of the As director of 


vision of the treasury, Mr. Lewis was in charg: 


m or the 


the savings d 


bureau. 
of the government’s campaign for thrift, sav 
Mr. 
with educational work 
He was president of the North Central Aca 
Association of Illinois; 


English at Lllinois College; 


ings and sound investment. 


been connected mainly 


demic instructor I 


and spent a year 
and a half in Europe studying education and 
economic conditions. 


The purpose of bureau, according 


to a statement given out by the Chamber 


Commerce is: 


To assist in securing for all Americans a 
school education, at least, under competent teach 


ers and in a wholesome environment, to the 


that pupils may receive not only mental training 


but guidance in character building and instruction 


as to the privileges, duties and responsibilities of 


American citizens. American business is vitally 


interested in an education system which will develo 


Pp 
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in every citizen maximum individual efficiency and 
service to society. 
of the 


history and present organization of the American 


A comprehensive survey will be made 
elementary school system; the opportunities now 
offered to all American children to obtain an ele- 
mentary school education; teacher training for 
these grades; the situation in regard to illiteracy, 
instruction of foreign born, comparative educa- 
tional opportunities in the rural districts and cities, 
the relation of the school and the home, the cost 
of American education and the taxation system 
now in force, legislation in foree and pending. 
Broadly speaking, the work of the Education 
Sureau will be, first, to make available for all 
business men the essential facts in regard to the 
present situation in American common school ed- 
ucation, and second, under the guidance of a rep- 
evolve a definite, con- 


resentative committee to 


structive program of education. 


THE STUDENTS AND TRUSTEES OF MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY 


A press notice from Oxford, Ohio, states 
that one thousand young men and women con- 
stituting the student forum of Miami Univer- 
sity, an official and authorized organization, 
have by practically unanimous vote, demanded 
the immediate resignation of Dr. Archer 
Everett Young, professor of mathematics and 
dean of the Arts College. 
Among the charges made by the students were: 
various 


Junior Liberal 


“Extreme discourtesy accorded to 
students in the office of Dr. Young,” 


ous statements and flat insults made against 


slander- 


various fraternities,” and “expulsion of stu- 
dents who legally and honorably marry during 
the collegiate year.” Dr. Young has placed 
his resignation in the hands of President Ray- 
mond M. Hughes and has left Oxford. 

The board of trustees, following a special 
session to investigate the situation that caused 
the student body to demand the resignation of 
Dr. Young, has given out the following state- 
ment: 

The trustees of Miami University condemn the 
action of the student body in demanding the resig- 
nation of Dean A, E. Young. 

There exists to-day and always has existed at 
Miami University a channel through which griev- 
ances of students may be presented to the trustees 
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for their investigation and consideration. The 
trustees disapprove of the action taken by the 
students as being untrue to the ideals and tra 
ditions of the university, as contrary to all aca 
demie procedure, and as destructive of all col- 
lege government, 

The trustees, after thorough investigation, find 
the conditions at Miamj University to be good, 
wholesome, and uplifting and that Miami is a de 
sirable those in 


place for serious pursuit of 


higher education. 


THE CHANGE IN THE COMMISSIONERSHIP OF 
EDUCATION 
Tue June issue of the Journal of the Na 
tional Education Association will contain the 
following editorial note: 
Out of a clear sky after the Journal has gone to 
of the 


of Dr. Claxton as commissioner of education and 


press comes the announcement dismissal 


the appointment of Mr. J. J. Tigert in his place. 
This action will be deplored by the friends of 
throughout the nation. It is 
faithful 
service of Dr. Claxton, whose work has had the 


publie education 
not necessary to discuss the long and 
approval of two successive presidents of different 
political faiths, nor is it necessary to review the 
little-known record and untried leadership of the 
man who has been named for his place. It is most 
unfortunate that a change should be made at this 
time when the need for recognized national leader- 
ship in education is imperative. It is certain to be 
construed as having been determined by political 
motives and in total disregard of the growing de- 
mand for the elevation of the nation’s chief edu 


eational office. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


VICE-PRESIDENT CooLipGe has been elected 
chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chief 
Justice White. The motion that Mr. Coolidge 
be elected was made by Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts and was adopted unanimously. 
The chancellor has always been the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
or the vice-president. 

Dr. Etmer Burritt Bryan, since 1909 presi- 
dent of Colgate University, has been elected 
president of Ohio University at Athens. 
He will succeed the late Dr. Alston Ellis, who 
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died some months ago, after nineteen years’ 
service as president of the institution. 

Dr. Currrorp Woopy, of the college of edu- 
cation at the University of Washington, has 
been appointed professor of education and di- 
rector of educational research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Riverpa Harpinc Jorpax, A.B. A.M. 
(Yale), Ph.D. (Minnesota), now professor of 
education at Dartmouth College, has accepted 
appointment as professor of education in the 
college of arts and sciences at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Professor Jordan will offer courses 
in secondary education and school administra- 
tion and will take over the functions of Profes- 
sor George P. Bristol with reference to rela- 
tions of the college to secoidary schools and 
the bureau of recommendations of teachers. 
Professor Bristol retires as emeritus professor 


at commencement. 


SUPERINTENDENT Paut C. Stetson, of 
Muskegan, Mich., has been elected to the su- 
perintendeney of the Dayton, Ohio, schools. 


Dr. Josepnu J. Remy, director of the ex- 
amination bureau of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ware, succeeding 
George W. Cox, who retires after nineteen 


years of service. 


Tuomas Peete Cross, of the University of 
Chieago, and James Holly Hanford, of the 
University of North Carolina, have been 
elected professors of English in the University 
of Michigan. 

At Brigham Young University, the follow- 
ing leaves of absence have been granted: to 
Dean A. N. Merrill, of the College of Educa- 
tion, for study at the University of Chicago; 
to James L. Brown, professor of elementary 
education and director of the Elementary 
Training School, for study at Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and to Professor Wm. J. Snow, of the 
Department of History, for study at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Dr. J. E. W. WaLity, director of the psycho- 
educational clinie and special schools in St. 
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Louis, will have charge during the summer 
term of the newly created department for 
subnormal and delinquent children in Miami 
University. Courses will be offered in clinical 
psychology, the individual examination of chil- 
dren, subnormal children, and industrial work 
for subnormal children. 


At the recent meeting of the Kentucky Ed- 
ucational Association, Mrs. M. L. Hall was 
elected president to succeed James H. Risley. 
Among the speakers were Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Professor Charles H. Judd, of Chieago Uni- 
versity, President Robert J. Aley, Professor 
George D. Strayer and Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs. 


WE learn from The Journal of Education 
that Governor McCray of Indiana has ap- 
pointed to the state educational survey com- 
mission Charles M. Curry, Byron H. Som- 
mers, J. A. VanOsdol, William O. Schanlaub 
and Caroline Shoemaker. The commission 
was created by the last legislature. It will 
meet in the offices of the state department of 
public instruction May 17 to organize. Mr. 
Curry is a professor in the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute. Mr. Sommers is chair- 
man of the Ft. Wayne board of school com- 
missioners. Mr. VanOsdol is president of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Schanlaub is Newton county school superin- 
tendent. Miss Shoemaker is dean of women, 
Purdue University. 


Harry D. Kitson, professor of psychology 
at Indiana University, will lecture from June 
13 to July 1 at Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, on “ How to study,” and “ Men 
tal tests.” He will lecture from July 5 to 
August 12 at New York University School of 
Commerce on “ Accounts and finance,” “ The 
psychology of advertising and selling,” and 
“The psychological problems of personnel ad- 
ministration.” 


Tue Phi Beta Kappa oration at the Co- 
lumbia University commencement was de- 
livered by Dr. Cassius J. Keyser, professor of 
mathematics. His subject was “ The nature 


of man.” 






































BENNETT, f 
department of Latin, 


died suddenly on May 2, 


nine years head of the 
‘nell University, 


aged sixty-three years. 


Dr. ALpert C, Hare, formerly 


ne vears head teacher in the department of 
physica science at the Boys H gh Sc] l, 
> } , ] 
Brooklyn, secretary of the American Chemical 


Society for thirteen vears, 
at the age of seve nty five years. 


North- 


ampton and Smith College, the department of 


By an agreement between the ec ty of 


educat on 1s able to announce the establish- 


ment of an exper mental school for the study 


and instruction of exceptional children. Post- 
graduate study will be combined with prac- 


experience in teaching in the model 
school under the close supervision of a skilled 
teacher. Unusual opportunity is thus offered 
to college women to study education in the 
closest possible contact wth a typical public 
system and to for the better 


1 , 
school 


prepare 


and more attractive positions in our 


schools. Funds are at the disposal of the 
college to assist a certain number of properly 
qualified candidates to meet the expense of 


graduate study. Inquiry should be addressed 
to Harvey G. Townsend, department of edu 


cation, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Mvucu opposition to the absorption of the 


Bureau of Education by the proposed new 
Department of Public Welfare was expressed 
on May 18 at 
and House Education 
McGill, 
National Educational 
5 per cent. ot the 
proposed Public Welfare Department 
be for soldier relief and that the educational 


a joint hearing of the Senate 
Committees. H. §S. 
representative of the 


that 


legislative 
Association, said 
expenditures of the 


would 


features of the new department would be min 
Mr. J. 


urged that the present Bureau of 


imized. Bb. Crabtree, secretary of the 
association, 
Education in the Department of the Interior 
be left unchanged rather than merged into thé 
Public Welfare Department. He said all the 
association officers had been sounded and were 
the 


proposed departmer t. 


unanimous against inclusion of educa- 


tional work in the 
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Dvr to criticism of the Colorado 
Mines at Golden, its board, and its pres 
a bill was introduced in the last Sess] 


abolish the 


dent, 
f the legislature to School of 
Mines Board and place the institution under 

board of 
Before 


ymmittee of the 


the control of the regents of the 


considering the bil 
a joint ec House and Senat 
was appointed to investigate the charges whi: 
introduction of the bill mer 
tioned above. The report of the committe 


State University. 


led up to the 


7 


issued on April 4, concludes as follows: 


In conclusion, your committee finds that the 


management and administration of the Schoo! of 


Mines 18 efficient, 
well qualified and trustworthy 


the trustees, officers and faculty 
competent, y, and that 
the institution, members, officers, faculty and trus 
tees are entitled to the support, respect and en- 
this state, the 


ecouragement of the citizens of 


alumni of the institution and the general public. 
Board 


endowment 


Tue General Edueation has 


priated $300,000 for the 


appro- 
fund of 
the University of the South, and has increased 
its annual grant from $6,500 to $10,000. 

THE $2,000,000 estate left by Mrs. Elea 
C. U. Alms is to go into a trust for the benefit 
of educational, charity, art, musical and 
creational institutions of Cincinnati. 

THE daily papers report that the third hig 
school to be Portland, 
Maine, was destroyed by incendiaries on May 
21, when the Deering High School, a $500,000 
structure, was torn asunder by an explosion 
The school at South 
stroyed three months ago, and the school house 
on Peaks Island, in Portland Harbor, 


burned to the ground three weeks ago. 


burned recently at 


high Portland was de 


was 
The 
city’s principal high school was totally de- 
This, as all the other 


fires, started at about 4 o’clock in the morning. 


stroyed two years ago. 


Tue thirty-third Educational Conference of 
the Academies and High Schools in relations 
with the University of Chicago was held at 
The sessions 


of the first day were devoted to superinten- 


the University on May 5 and 6. 
dents and principals. On the evening of May 
Rollin D. Salisbury, of the 


Graduate School of Science, presided at the 


5 Dean Ogder 
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yveneral session devoted to “ Visual Educa- 


Dean William 
Russell, of the University of Iowa, with a 
Moulton, 


‘fessor of astronomy in the university. On 


which was discussed by 


emonstration by Dr. Forest Ray 

rrning of May 6 the topic for discussion 
is “ The enlarge ment of the high-school cur- 
ulum through the cooperation of state de- 
irtments,” and in the afternoon were held the 
lepartmental conferences in art, biology and 
education, English, 


griculture, commercial 


ography, Greek and Latin, history, home 


manual arts, mathematics, oral ex- 


nomics, 


pression, physics and chemistry, and romance. 


A stupy, made by Trevor Arnett, one of the 
secretaries of the General Education Board, of 
teachers’ salaries in certain endowed colleges 

d universities brings out the following 
ts: Salaries paid to 8,540 college teachers, 


ring from instructors to full professors, in 


i? ‘ 
big, ile 


259 institutions in all parts of the country in 
1914-15 are compared with 
1919-20. In 1919-20 53.4 per cent. received 
Of those re- 


‘iving over $2,100, about 6 per cent. received 


salaries paid in 


from 


#901 to $2,100 per year. 
more than $4,200 a year. Only 92 received 
These 
crease of 25 per cent. between 1914 and 1919. 
Meanwhile, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, the cost of living has 
less than 


Sixty-one per cent. 


ver $6,000. salaries include an in- 


according to the 


from 80 to 90 per 

f the 
porting Arnett’s 
shows that teachers’ salaries formed an average 
of 47 per cent. of the total expenditures of 
1914-15 ex- 
penses of operating the physical plants in- 


nereased not 
cent. teachers re- 


were married. Mr. study 


the institutions reporting. Since 


creased 74 per cent., while salaries increased 
42.6 per cent. 


Accorpinc to the Evening Post of New 
York the University of Rome, in February, 
temporarily suspended lectures because of @ 
students’ demonstration against what they feel 
is an outrageous price for text-books. Since 
the beginning of February there have been a 
number of mild revolts on the part of stu- 
dents in various Italian cities because of the 


The students demand 


high eost of education. 
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a general reduction of 30 per cent. in the price 
ol school books and, unable to secure it, have 
book 


They 


smashed the windows of a number of 
shops closely afiliated with the colleges. 
have also attempted to force their way into the 
Deputies, but 


Chamber of have been easily 


dispersed by the police. The situation is re- 
garded as more disagreeable than serious. It 
is also reported in the daily press that the 
students of Naples University have gone out 
on a strike in protest against the ever-rising 
price of scientific text-books. Marching round 
the city to the bookshops they presented a de- 
mand that each publisher should grant an all- 
round 50 per cent. reduction. Those who re- 
fused had their stores raided and their stock 
torn to pieces or pitched into the streets from 


balconies. 


THe Associated that the 


Chinese minister of education, Fan Yuan-Lien, 


Press reports 
has tendered his resignation as a result of a 
strike of teachers and administrative officials 
in all the eight higher institutions of learning 
The strike was called primarily because 
The teach- 


there. 
of four months’ arrears in salaries. 
ers and the students, who have joined in the 
strike, have addressed a protest against the 
sequestration of funds by individual revenue- 
producing ministries. They demand nationali- 
zation of the revenues and the allotment of a 
fund for 
Eight hundred teachers and 6,000 students are 
affected. 


the launching of new educational enterprises 


sufficient educational purposes 


The strikers also protested against 
] 


among the railway employees by the Ministry 
of Communications, while the existing schools 
are being forced to close through lack of funds. 
The Minister of Education handed in his res- 
ignation after appealing to the Chamber of 
Commerce to approve the income tax, which 


intended 


education. 


has been inoperative, of which it was 
70 per cent. should be devoted to 
The students declare they will not 


} 
assured ort the 


return to 
their studies until they are 
safety of the financial future of higher educa- 


tion. 


urnal of the American 


WE learn from the J: 
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Medical Association that the general council 
of the Department of the Seine has instituted 
prizes for large families. These prizes are 
accorded to the mothers of legitimate children 
The 


years 


and of recognized illegitimate children. 


mothers must have resided for three 
in a commune of the department and must 
have given birth to at least two living chil- 
For the third child 300 frances are 
bestowed; 350 franes for the fourth, 400 
franes for the fifth, and so on, there being a 
progressive increase of 50 franes for each ad- 
ditional child. 
two instalments—half on the thirtieth day 
after birth, and the balance when the child is 
one year old. Monsieur Latour, the reporter 
of the budget, pointed out that this act would 


entail a heavy expense for the department and 


dren. 


These prizes are payable in 


requested the council to pass a resolution ask- 
ing the administration to levy a municipal 


tax on bachelors. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SMOKING AND SCHOLARSHIP 

To tHe Eprror or Scuoot anp Socrety: In 
a recent issue of the Literary Digest I observe 
a partial report of a series of mental tests, 
covering a period of three months, of smokers 
and non-smokers in a certain high-school in 
which the results greatly favored the non- 
smokers. 

I wish to suggest that, so far as reported in 
the Literary Digest article, such a test can 
not be as conclusive as science now demands. 

First, the personal equation, apart from 
smoking or not smoking, might play an in- 
determinate but very important part in these 
results. The non-smokers might, by inheri- 
tance or otherwise, be better endowed men- 
tally than the smokers. 

Second, in this age of precocious youths, 


when aping maturity leads so many young 
people into unfortunate habits, the young men 
who refrain from smoking are, mostly, young 
men of better self-control, more studious hab- 
its and of better moral fiber than those who 
smoke and, naturally, drift with the current. 
Such young men would very likely make 
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better records in mental tests and in scholast 
attainments, other things being equal. 

Third, it is highly probable that high-schoo 
boys who smoke have other deleterious habits 
that help to lower their mentality and thei: 
school record. 

On the other hand, it is probable that smok 
ing alone would tend to quiet the nerves and 
aid in mental attainment for a limited time 
Of course, this would be done at the expens 
of permanent development—mental, moral and 
physical—and such habits are to be deeply d: 
plored. But, is it not a mistake to place th 
credit due the non-smoker in the wrong place / 

Ten or twenty years from now the no: 
high 


smoking element in present-day 


school will outstrip the smoking element— 


any 


class for class—just as the non-painting, non- 
rouging, non-dancing high-school girls of to 
day will be vastly superior among our future 
women to the girls of to-day who do those 
things. 

Unwise and incorrect conclusions have been 
reached with reference to alcohol and other 
drugs in the past by many experimenters and 
well-meaning people, examples and conclu 
sions that were scientifically incorrect and 
that were wholly unnecessary to demonstrate 
the harm and horrors of such habits. 

W. R. Anprews, M.D. 

MANNINGTON, W. VAa., 

May 24, 1921 
QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WELFARE 

Tue Republican party promised a depart- 
ment of welfare. The proposed measure to ef- 
fect this includes education as a bureau. The 
educators of the country demand a department 
of education and refuse to accept what is of- 
fered. The result is an impasse. To compli- 
sate the situation, it is claimed, the women’s 
organizations and the mothers are back of the 
educators. 

It would seem that a solution of the diffi- 
culty is not so far to seek. A department of 
education is also a department of welfare 
There is not a single item in any program of 
so-called welfare, which does not fall within 
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the scope of education. There is no phase of 


inv welfare movement which, to inspire its 
success, does not have to be hitched to educa 
Wherever it has been attempted to sep 
result has 


rate welfare from education, the 


een comparative or total failure. 
Wherever welfare has had the maximum of 
of the educa 


esult, 


it has been made a part 


tional system and under educational super 
vision. This is so of playgrounds, of civic or 
social centers, of open forums, of physical care, 
f Americanism, of health promotion, of 
siting nurses, of visiting housewives, of art 
the homes, and every conceivable thing that 
mes under the title “ welfare.” 
The things enumerated, have all been tried 
art from education and wherever they have 
finally been accepted, they have passed under 
the control of the 


Welfare is for the children and their parents; 


local school authorities 


for the younger generation who have passed 
from the.day schools, and for the foreign pop 


lation. The schools have under their wings 

the children; through the children they 
have intimate touch with the parents, and 
through night schools, social centers and 


\mericanization, they gather in all the rest. 
Welfare, as The Herald has said, is but an 
ther name for neighborliness. No one can 


bring neighborliness through strangers, 
through the law, through official agents or by 
It is not a plaster to be stuck 


It is 


is the 


1uthority. 
n. It is not something to be imposed. 
not benevolence nor philanthropy. It 
spirit of kindly, thoughtful, friendliness and 
t must come with and bring the spirit of en 
tire equality. 

Because people are poor, because they have 
few advantages and little of opportunity does 
The 7 


They instantly resent and refuse wel 


not mean they are fools, or mendicants. 


AnOW. 


fare, or uplift, or anything of the sort which 
t is sought to impose upon them, to legalize, 
That sort 


f welfare is more apt to breed a riot, than 


formalize, or send by authority. 
fe 

acceptance. It must come as neighborliness 
and the universal neighbor in all communities 


is the school—The Washington Herald. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICS 


AND 


FLUCTUATION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
Durine the fall and winter of 1917-1918 
the writer gave the Binet-Simon test (God 


dard revision of 1911) to 94 children in the 


third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the 
Peabody Demonstration School Five grad 
uate students! in the department of psychol 


ogy of the George Peabody College for Ti } 
ers, during the winter quarter of the present 
school vear, gave the Stanford revision of the 
all the 
Peabody 
children taking the 
"17-"18, 62 were still in school 
test during the 

The 
rather select group 
the best 


Binet-Simon test to grammat 


children of the Demonstration 
School Of the test in 
and took the 
present vear 

this school 
The school 


part of the 


children in constitute a 
is located in 
city and there 
tuition fee from which the school is supported 
Recently the 1.Q.’s for ’17—"18 were secured 
of each child by 
1918. We do not 


which the 


by dividing the mental age 
his actual age January 1, 


have the exact dates on children 


were tested but the tests were all given during 
the months of November, December, Janvary 
and February. The fact that we do not have 
the exact dates on which the tests were given 
would make for an error of one or two point 


in most of the I.Q.’s for "17-18 


The actual ages, mental ages, and I1.Q.’s of 
the children for January 1, 1918 and the 
winter of 1921 are given in the following 
table. 


The writer used the test for the first time 
in testing the 94 children in *17—18. Only 
one of the six graduate students giving the 
test in 192 
with the test 


a few tests and 


had had any previous experience 
This student had given only 
these without any previous 
training in giving tests. The students had } 
ever studied the test very thoroughly in class 
D. Russell, 


+} + + 
he ‘ 


1 Miss Mamie Brown, Geo. Pullias, R 
C. L. Key, and Herbert R 
in 1921. 
use of the material. 


Barker gave 


The writer is indebted to 








Sh ing the {etua 
€ Quotient for 
1917-1918 
Pu- A. |Age| M. Age 
pil Yr. Me Yr. Mo 
l 13 0 ) 
- 1! ’ 13 ; 
1] 13 0 
4 1] 4 12 ) 
) lI l 13 6 
6 1] 0 14 H 
‘ 1! 0 a 
s 1! 0 1! 
q 10 10 12 ‘) 
10 10 ) | ) 
ll 10 9 13 t) 
l 10 ) 12 Qq 
13 If 8/11 1 
14 10 + ft) 
15 10 ( 10 10 
16 19 10 10 
17 10 1 10 4 
1S 10 j 10 
19 10 2 13 } 
20 10 9 10 
1 10 9 12 ) 
22 ' 10 l 9 10 
23 9 11)! 10 
2 Q 10 10 4 
25 9 10 9 8 
26 Q 9 7 10 
24 v 9 10 5 
28 Q 9 . g 
29 v Ss 11 ! 
30 9 Pt 7 
31 9 7 9 7 
32 +] 7 10 7 
33 9 6 9 6 
34 v 6 10 7 
35 y 6 9 0 
36 y ) x 5 
37 9 4 9 4 
38 9 2:10! 10 
39 9 2 s 2 
40 9 | 10 4 
41 9 l 10 0 
2 9 l s 10 
43 9 l s 5 
44 i) 0/12 l 
45 9 0 2 9 
16 9 0 10 2 
47 9 0 9 6 
458 9 0 9 0 
49 9 0 8 8 
50 Q 0 10 0 
51 8 11 9 8 
52 8 10 Ss 6 
53 8 9 9 s 
54 8 9 8 9 
55 8 7 S 7 
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1917-1918 1921 

Pu- A. Age’ M Age | o| A. Age M. Age I 
pil Yr. Mo. Yr. | Mo “| Yr. | Mo.| Yr. M 

f ~ 4 9 0 109 11 6 13 > 

7 8 2 9 2,112] 11 b | 12 7 

s s y. s 0) Qs 1] 10 a ) 
J s l 9 2113] 11 | 13 1 l 
60 g 0 9 0 112 11 2 13 } l 
61 7 9 9 2 118] 10 11 12 7 1] 
62 7 7 7 7 100 10 10 10 Ss 


and had observed while the instructor gave 
to a number of children 

In studying Table I. three facts whiel 
might make for differences between the I.Q.’s 
for “17-18 and 1921 should be held in mind 
These are: (1) the I.Q.’s are among the first 
obtained by those doing the testing, (2) 
different revisions of the test were used, and 
(3) the age of each child when tested in °17 
‘18, as stated before, is only accurate to within 
two months. Regardless of these facts there 
is on the whole a rather close correspondence 
f the 1.Q.’s for the two tests. The I.Q.’s for 
1921 average 1.4 points higher than those for 
‘17-18. The average difference between th« 
I.Q.’s for the two dates is 4.66. Table II 
below gives for each age the average differ 
ence between the two sets of I.Q.’s and indi 
cates the number of cases in which the I.Q.’s 
of one date were larger than those of the 


‘other. Table III. gives the frequency and 


average difference when the I.Q.’s are grouped; 
those of 120 and above in one group, those 
from 110 to 119 in another, and so on for the 
rest. 


TABLE II 


Showing for Each Age the Average Difference be 
tween the Two Sets of 1.Q.’s and the Number 
of Cases in Which the I.Q.’s of One Date 
are Larger than Those of the Other 


No. cases No. cases No. cases Average 
Age I.Q.’s I.Q.’s for I1.Q.’sfor Differer 





Same "17-"18 1921 
Larger Larger 
11 3 4 5.1 
10 l 1 12 4.6 
9 l 12 15 4.5 
Ss 6 4 4.2 
7 2 3.0 
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TABLE III Miss Stoddard, of the Bureau of Scientifi 


¢ Frequency and Average Difference when Temperance Investigati emphasized healt 


) teent An in H statistics were 
1.¢ Freq veen Tes startling in their « relationshij 
‘“ 
LcU be! d het wee? id 2 | ls 
110-119 S $.2 
misery 
109 ] + . 
rave { Dr Welsh. t ty rhe { 
) « 10 
gg - 9 9 ( nt ldress H struct 
Supervy She en zed t l of 
An examin I € tables shows that eivieu m, Une port rt 
st of the large differences occur where there ™°* P . asisiae 
t Her be g 


nat in the hig r ag 

lifference between the results of the two tests to practise t ways ol ult 

These two facts may be partially explained bs At the business meeting on Saturday mor 

the fact that the upper ages in the Goddard . = n is adopted 
vision of the test are unreliable. For the WHEREAS. the National Association of Dear 

ages here both revisions are reliable, there Women « rses the fundament f f th 
; a rather close rreiation between the re Women’s Foundat n for Healt} is Tollows 

sults of the two tests The fundament ef of the W ’s Fou 


S. C. GARRISON 1a 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE i It defines health as tl lition of ' 
FOR TEACHERS, t ng W ws a ind) j the full devek 
NASHVILLE, TEN nent and mastery of herself ‘ ver of her 
physical bod her mental | ones hoe om 
- . _ — tional force o- a ¢ ; aeons ‘ ‘ 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS tional force, her spiritual ex I recog 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL nizing ‘ mportance reatme a 
ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN disease vhen jt occurs ! revent the 
} 7 ’ Foun t pre Ses } + hy g of 
ne eighth annual meeting of the Nationa . 
\ , ’ . healt! While reeog g the « et " — 
\ssociation of Deans of Women opened Fri 
Fel bility for rec gy sanitary ygier encnen 
l morning bruary : it tl t. Charle and recreationa nditior waged he =n 
Hot Atlantic ¢ ity it regards the attainment of healt wan , ‘ 
The president of the Asx Clati n, De an individual and pers« responsibility 
Mina Kerr, Milwaukee-Downer College, voiced 
; } o I ; @ j 
the spirit of the meeting when. in her wel Th 
me, she ann unced that the purpose of such That th _ € the | ndat for Health 
conterence is to bring to members of the which are also our 7 one test be vealinel tx 
Ass ciation new cheer, new courage and l. The establishing and ertecting in our edu 
reater power to serve the student lifs f th cational nstitut . idequate lepartments of 


1] health or hygiene for woman students, which sha 


LieLres 


The tirst speaker of the morning was Dr pe equal ty +} le -? < I ré gnit ' 
} . budget an ’ leu redit ’ i 
Kristine Mann Her general subject was ige and . a 
. 2. That this d irtment si I ide istructior 
Health, and she discussed the reasons tor lack : 
n individual and mn ty hygiene, proper treat 


t health among women, the slight attention 7 
that is paid to the preservation of health and 
the great need of more dignity in the physical 
education departments of our colleges, which It was voted that the resolution be sent to 


should be in charge of a physician all deans and presidents 
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f graduate train 
than excitement 
business wi 


tne 


adjourned for 


general subject of 


tives to the 

versity Women, held 
of 1920. Dean Ada C 
lege, and President M 


Mawr College, brought before the 


ymstock, 


Carey Thomas 


terchange 
Amon $s U 
achieved by 
nding 


tional Federation 


niversitvy women, po 


devel yped 
member of the 


n the secti 


field. 


Miss Edith Tuttle, Washington Irving High 


rk, was chairman of the Con 


This e¢ 


] 


H igh School Deans. 


( 
i 


ons and the ideals and possibilities 
the Adviser of Girls 


tions were adopted 


ou 


Associa 


tion the great possibilities of friendliness, in 


of students and educational ideas 


Association was par 
nal conference 


‘onsidered present high school social 


The following resolu 
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WHEREAS, the present development of socializ 
, Shows the increasing necessity 
advisory with the et 


+1 f ro , 
cessity rganizing the x 


f the school, and 
high schools of he 
schools and the 
work of deans or advisers 


Y ft enlory * hosel 
I I aiary, r Ol 


ved, that this section ex 
h work should be off 


\*f + 


high school 


nce in the audit 
Friday afternoo 


Florence K. Root, of Pennsylvani 


we for Women, the chairman, announce 
Student Government and Social Stan 
lards, the subjects to be considered, were 


chosen from a list suggested by members of the 
Cc y»nfere nce The 


be summed up in the 


spirit of the meeting may 
words of Lowell, “ Let 


to make of every girl who is put ir 
charge a fine woman, not a conventional 
lady, a woman of culture, a woman of publi 
a woman of intellectual attainments, 


that 


spirit, 
woman of refinement, with good taste 
which is the conscience of the mind and that 
conscience which is the good taste of the soul.” 
The Conference ot Deans of Women 
State Universities was held Friday afternoon 
at the St. Charles 


February twenty-fifth, 


Hotel. 
De an 


chairman 


F. Louise Nardin, of Wisconsin, was 
The subject under consideration 
was Fundamental Ethical Problems of the 
Present Time and the Relationship of thes 
Problems to the Dean of Women. 

The eighth conference of the association ful 
filled the prophecy voiced by Dean Kerr. Th 
point of view became that of the American 
school and college world, in its relationship t 
international understanding. New courage, 
renewed zeal, a greater enthusiasm were the 
results which must have been carried back t 
the student life of many American colleges 


P. R. W. 








